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Corrupt Politicos 
Spawn a New 
Kind of Lawyer 

By Stuarf ^erbach^ ^ 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


When Marvin Mandel invited him 
for a boat ride on Chesapeake Bay 
one night almost three years ago, Ar- 
nold Weiner knew the Maryland gov- 
ernor had more on his mind than the 
state of the crab harvest. 


Weiner is one of a handful of law- 
yers across the country, many based 
in Washington and Baltimore, who 
specialize in defending politicians 
charged with corruption, and Mandel 
had found out lie was being investi- 
gated by a federal grand jury. 

Providing a legal defense for politi- 
cians Charged with corruption is a 
booming field as federal prosecutors 
step up their attack on white-collar 
crimes, including those committed by 
public officials. In the past six years 
there has been an increase of more 
than 500 per cent in the number of 
federal prosecutions of state and local 
officials — up from 63 in 1970 to 337 
last year. 


With so few of them around, the 
lawyers who handle little else but po- 
litical corruption cases are in great 
demand. 

Weiner, for instance, no sooner fin- 
ished the Mandel trial when he began 
preparing to defend former Rep. Ed- 
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; ward A. Garmatz (D-Md.) on charges 
; of conspiring to take bribes from ship- 
ping firms. Mandel was sentenced von 
a Friday; by Monday the files on his 
; . . case had been replaced in Weiner’s of- 
I fice by cartons of documents dealing 
with the Garmatz charges, 
f Similarly, William G. Hundley, who 
represented Mandel’s friend and code- 
fendant, W. Dale Hess, flew to South 
Korea between conviction and sen- 
tencing to interview Tongsun Park, 
his present big-name client who is ac- 
cused of bribing congressmen on be- 
half of South Korea. 

; Before that Hundley and his part- 
j ner > Plato Cacheris, represented John 
j Mitchell, Gulf Oil lobbyist Claude 
» Wilde and former West Virginia Gov. 

; Arch Moore. 

“It’s funny,” said one of the lawyers 
. who specializes in political corruption 
; cases, “you can read the paper, see 
that someone is in trouble and know 
I that your phone will ring. 

! “ Y °u know you are going to get 
someone in the case— either a politi- 
cian charged with corruption or the 
businessman accused of corrupting 
him.” 

Among those who handle most of 
me Headline political corruption cases 
; are the firm headed by Edward Ben- 
nett Williams and Paul Connolly - 
(Jimmy Hoffa, Bobby Baker, former 
Illinois Gov. and U. S. Judge Otto 
Kerner, John Connally and former 
CIA chief Richard Helms); Judah Best 
(Spiro T. Agnew, Harry Dent and 
■ Wayne Hays),* Jake Stein (Watergate 
I figures Kenneth Parkinson and 
• Dwight Chapin); Norman Ramsey 
: (Irvin Kovens, another Mandel co- 
j defendant, and Baltimore Coun- 
; ty Executive Dale Anderson), and 
> Stephen Sachs, who has pluased 
{ out of the, specialty now that he is 
» running for Maryland attorney gen- 
J eral. /g* 

. ! Ma °y °f them are former federal 
J Prosecutors. Weiner, as an assistant U. 

\ S. attorney in Maryland, prosecuted 
two congressmen whom Williams de- 
: fended, and Hundley headed the Jus- 
, tice Department’s organized crime 
■j section when Robert Kennedy was at- 
; f torney general. 

j “It’s a hell of a help to understand 
• the investigation technique of the Jus- 
, tice Department,” said Weiner. 

More than that, they are highly po- 


litical, outgoing people with personali- 
ties strong enough to dominate 
clients, who are used to commanding 
headlines themselves. 

“Politicians mistrust people who 
are not politically active,” said Best. 
They tend to go to politically active 
law firms.” 

For the most part, the lawyers com- 
mand high fees for their work. Weiner 
told the judge Mandel still owed him 
$190,000, and Mandel’s defense fund 
was reported this summer to have at 
least $200,000 in it. 

“You men in Baltimore charge that 
much?” asked U. <S. District Judge 
Robert I. Taylor from Knoxville, 
Tenn., who presided at the trial. 

Williams, regarded as the king of 
all lawyers handling political corrup- 
tion cases (“If I ever get indicted the 
guy I want on my side is Williams,” 
said Hundley), was reported to have 
been paid $500,000 for his successful 
defense of John Connally. The suc- 
cessful defense means Connally is 
still considered a possible Republican 
presidential candidate. •; 

The crimes politicians are accused 
of now go far beyond the old-style 
cash-on-the-barrelhead bribes that 
used to be given in exchange for a 
government contract. Instead they of- 
ten involve a complex relationship be- 
tween special favors and gifts, cam- 
paign contributions or investment 
shares. In order to bring the cases 
into federal court, prosecutors are us- 
ing mail fraud statutes and laws de- 
signed to prevent labor racketeering. 

These complex cases require thou- 
sands of documents, which the govern- 
ment uses to try to prove the gifts re- 
ally were an exchange for favors. 

. keeping track of this mass of mate- 
rial is not easy for the defense attor- 
ney. It requires files, indexes and 
cioss-indexes — all at the attorney’s 
fingertips. 

“It means spending thousands of. 
hours and a lot of the client’s money. 
The alternative is to go on unpre- 
pared, and I’d rather not take a case 
than have to skimp,” said Weiner. 

“It’s a rare man who can afford to 
defend a major, complex federal 
c ™ e case .” added Paul Connolly, 
Williams’ partner. 

To do it right, Connolly said, the 
lawyer should be in on the case as 
soon as it appears that a person might 
be in trouble. This means monitoring 
the progress of the grand jury, talking 
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AttorneyJVilliam Hundley, right, and YV. Dale Hess outside Baltimore court. 


to everyone who testifies, to see what 
the client’s position is. 

“The first thing to do is find out if 
your, client is a target of the investiga- 
tion or a witness,” said Best, “and if 
lie’s a target change him to' a wit- 
ness.” .,;V. ’f 

That often requires • providing the 
government information on others 
who may be targets of the investiga- 
tion, which rarely happens where all 
the potential defendants are closely 
knit, as they were in the Mandel case, 

• but is more likely when there merely 
is a business arrangement, Best said. 

The large number of defendants in 
these cases assures lawyers of plenty 
of business. Hundley, for instance, 
represented both Hess and Kovens at 
one point, but gave up Kovens when it 
appeared there was the possibility of 
a conflict. 

Generally, no lawyer represents 
more than one defendant in a case, 
and often the U. S. attorney asks a 
lawyer to give up one of his clients. 

These potential conflicts between 
defendants often show up as conflicts 
between lawyers on how the defense 
should be run. 

“The best shot is a unified ap- 


proach,” said Hundley. “But a very, 
very, real problem in multidefendant 
leases is that almost invariably you 
run into, some defense lawyer who • 
wants to do it his way.” 

Sometimes it is because his client’s 
interests are different from the rest. 
Sometimes it’s because he has differ- 
ent ideas on how to try a case. But 
sometimes it’s because although he is 
a good lawyer, he is not experienced 
in trying these complex political cor- 
ruption cases. 

Lawyers tell about the time Edward 
Bennett Williams was involved in a 
trial with another attorney who rarely 
set foot in a courtroom. All went well 
until the other lawyer insisted^with 
the judge asking if he was sure he 
wanted to and Williams stage-whis- 
pering “no” — on introducing a docu- ‘ 
ment into evidence while the prosecu- 
tion was presenting its case. By doing 
that, the lawyer made it impossible 
for any defendant to ask for a di- 
rected verdict of not guilty at the end 
of the prosecution case. 

Williams was so angry, other law- 
yers said, that he slammed his case 
notebook on the table and stalked 
from the courtroom. , 


